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those interests."1 That "intercourse*' is made possible, fostered
and augmented by various means of communications, but there
is a fundamental difference between it and internal circulation
inasmuch as the latter is free from external or foreign control,
except in the cases of financial and technical assistance, whereas
the former is now subject to the state of international relations
and, indeed, is partly determined by international regulations.
There is also another important difference. Exception made
of the circulation within the colonial empires, the great majority
of internal movement is by means of land routes, including
rivers, canals and coastal traffic. Against this, ". . . over three-
quarters of the world's international trade, including the raw
materials on which modern civilization so largely depends,"2
are carried in ships using the oceans and seas of the world.
Shipping is one of the oldest forms of transport; the seas and
oceans which carry it are today the major links in the chain of
global circulation of commodities and passengers. They are
likely to continue this essential function in world communi-
cations in spite of the introduction of cables and wireless for the
transmission of news and other information, and are therefore
a prime geographical factor in international affairs. Perhaps the
best illustrations of their world importance are provided by the
fierce competition which has developed between rival maritime
States, as well as between individual shipping companies, and
by the sustained efforts of non-coastal States to acquire access
to the sea. "One of the oustanding questions of the future is how
far the subsidized uneconomic competition that has charac-
terized the past can be averted without some degree of inter-
national planning under Government auspices."3
In addition to its importance as the greatest single medium
of world trade and intercourse, oceanic circulation is charac-
terized by certain features which differentiate it from movement
on land.
In the first place, the oceanic waters, together with their
bordering seas, are continuous; in effect, they constitute one
1 L. Oppcnhcim, International Law, 5th edition, edited by H. Lauterpacht.
London, 1937, p. 262.
* O. Mance, International Sea Transport, Oxford, 1945, p. 10.
* O. Mance, op. of., p, 11.